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PREFACE 



Tbls document Is an annotated bibliography of research related 
to social psychological factors in Job training and hard-core unem- 
ploynent. While this bibliography is not exhaustive, it does cover 
a number of years of research which may be considered representative 
of the field of study. 



The bibliography was prepared under Contract No. MDIA 44-64 as 
part of the title I research program authorized by the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 and administered by the Manpower 
Administration's Office of Manpower, Automation and Training. It 
was prepared by Professor Elliot Aronson, foimerly of the Psychology 
Department, Ifaiversity of Minnesota, and presently a member of the 
Psychology Department of the Ifaiversity of Texas. He was assisted 
by Darwyn Linder, of the Psychology Department of the Ifaiversity of 
Minnesota. The study was completed in May 19^5 and appears here in 
the form in which it was submitted by the contractor. 
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Bakke* E, Wight Citizens Without Work , Institute of Human Relations, 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 

This book and its companion volume. The Unemployed Worker (Bakke, 
1935), are the results of a series of studies initiated in 1932 by the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations and carried out over an eight year 
interval. Data for both volumes were obtained from: (1) participant 

observation for several periods of time, (2) intensive case study and 
budget investigation of 25 families, (3) interviews of 200 "married and 
together" unemployed families from a random sample in New Haven in 1933, 

(4) investigation of a ten percent random sample of unemployed families 
in New Haven in 1938, (5) interviews with informed sources to check facts 

alleged by the unemployed, (6) analysis of documents of relief agencies 
and reports of the economic condition of the unemployed. Using these data 
the two volumes focus, respectively, on two different aspects of the phe- 
nomenon of unemployment. The Unemployed Worker presents, first, the 
laborers* \«>rld from which a man comes to unemployment. The book discusses 
the goals which workers seek to attain, the difficulties they have in 
attaining these goals, and the practices developed to surmount these dif- 
ficulties. The worker is then viewed as he seeks to attain these goals 
under the added difficulty of unemployment. The practices he adopts, 
such as work seeking. Income stretching, unemployment compensation and 
relief, are presented as efforts in his continued striving to attain his 
goals. In Citizens Without Work the unemployed family is considered as 
a unit in various community relationships. The effects of unemployment 
upon intra-family relationships and upon the relationship of the family 
to the neighborhood, friendship groups, religious organizations, and 
political groups are considered. In turn, this volume considers the ef- 
fects of these relationships upon the adjustment to unemployment which 
the family is able to make. 

In general, these works present the process by which the family seeks 
to continue advancement toward their objectives of economic security and 
autotvomous control of their fate while burdened by the difficulty of un- 
employment. The two volumes present an insightful and sympathetic picture 
of this process in action. 

Finally, the results of these two volumes are focused on the problem 
of administering social services in such a way as to preserve the worker *1 
self reliance. On the basis of the investigations reported, principles 
are proposed by which social agencies must operate so as to prevent the 
development of a permanently dependent class. 



-'■f 

^ Brazziel, William F. Factors in Workers* Decisions to Foj^jgo Retra iniT^ 
^ Under the M anpower Development and Training Act , U.S. Departmnt ol 

Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, June 1964. 

This study analyzes data collected from 90 men who enrolled in re- 
training projects and 224 men who were eligible for the program but did 
not enroll. The projects were a one-year MDTA training program offering 
a choice of five skilled and semi-skilled trades and conducted on the 
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campus of the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College, and a 12-week 
training program In automobile servicing conducted by the Virginia Em plo y* 
ment Commission at a leased site. Interview data was collected and compari- 
sons made between the 90 men who remained enrolled In the MDTA program, 

58 men who had rejected the MDTA program and completed nine years or less 
of school— called College Rejectors (1-9), 116 men who had rejected the 
MDTA program and had more than nine years of schooling— called College 
Rejectors (10-13), and a group of 50 men who had rejected the Commission 
program— called Commission Rejectors. 

Results: Rejectors more often than enrollers had not heard of the 

program, had heard too late to enroll, or had misunderstood the require- 
ments and the length of the programs. Far more enrollers than rejectors 
sought additional Information at the Virginia Employment Commission office. 
Enrollers had significantly more military experience. Including general 
education equivalency training and vocational training, than rejectors. 
Enrollers also had more experience working outside their home communities. 
The dominant reasons for not enrolling given by College Rejectors were 
Insufficient financial support ($25 per week) and too long a training 
period (12 months). The Investigators conclude that the difference In 
work experience. Inadequate communications, and low training allowance 
were the crucial factors In determining rejection of the programs. 

Criticism: This Is a well done survey Investigation and provides 

at least preliminary answers to the questions about rejection of retraining 
opportunities. The sampling seems adequate although a departure from a 
strict random procedure was necessitated by Inability to locate some re- 
jectors. The Influence of this departure upon the findings Is hard to 
assess since the Investigators do not report the number of men who could 
not be located. Interpretation of the attitude scales Is hampered by the 
afrA>lgulty of scores In the middle of the possible range, this ambiguity 
resulting from the scaling technique used. 



Darley, J.G. & Paterson, D.G. Employed and Un^ployed Workers: Differ- 

ential Factors jn. Unemployment Status. Bulletin of the Employment 
Stabilisation Research Institute, Minneapolis: University of Minne- 

sota Press, 1934. 

This study reports factors which differentiate between workers who 
became unemployed early In the depression (before January 1, 1931), those 
who became unemployed after January 1, 1931, and those workers still 
employed at the time of the study. The workers studied were from three 
Minnesota cities and were distributed over four occupational classes; 

(1) professional workers and business officials, (2) clerical workers, 
b) skilled Industrial workmen, (4) semi-skilled workmeni as defined by 
the United States Census of Occupations. Data from medical records, occu- 
pational and social histories, and vocational testing are presented and 
factors which differentiate between the groups defined above are pointed 
out. 




The major findings are: (1) older workers (over 45) and younger 

workers (under 25) are more frequently unemployed and become unenq)loyed 
earlier; (2) Unemployment Is Inversely related to length of time spent 
In the workers modal occupation; (3) Unemployed workers seek jobs similar 
to their modal occupations; (4) Most unemployed workers attribute their 
plight to economic causes* Those unemployed early, however, give personal 
reasons for leaving their jobs more often than those who became unemployed 
later In the depression; (5) The Research Institute's diagnosis of cause 
of unemployment In Individual cases shows personal reasons to be a cause 
more frequently than Is reported by the worker* Technological change Is 
not an Important factor In these data; (6) Early unemployed do more poorly 
on vocational tests than the later unemployed or the employed* The tests 
used do not differentiate between the later unemployed and the employed 
tjorkers; (7) Physical defects Impairing efficiency occur more frequently 
among the unemployed* 

Many of the findings presented In the study are supported by the 
findings of more recent researchers, x^lch are algo Included In this 
bibliography* The major difference between this study and later work Is 
the Increased Importance of technological unemployment in the later studies. 
These data are limited by the selection of workers who had established a 
modal occupation fitting the classification system of the United States 
Census of Occupations* This restriction roust have excluded many unskilled 
and low-income workers* Data from these Individuals may have enhanced 
the findings of the report and would certainly have contributed to an 
understanding of those workers who had no marketable skills* In general • 
the findings are reliable but dated and of limited application* 



Dubln, Robert "Industrial Workers Worlds: A Study of the 'Central Life 

Interests' of Industrial Workers," In Rose, A*M* (Ed*), Human Bel^vlor 
and Social Processes * Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co*t 1962, 247-266* 

. A study was conducted In 1952-1953 utilizing questionnaire responses 
elicited from workers In three factories located In urban Midwestern com- 
munities* This article reports only the results obtained from a "Central 
Life Interests" schedule* This questionnaire was designed to measure 
whether or not the job and work place were central life Interests or If 
other areas of social experience were more Important* Workers were then 
classified as job-oriented or non- job-oriented according to their pattern 
of responses* Only 24 percent of the 491 workers who completed the ques- 
tionnaire could be classified as job-oriented by the criteria used* In 
addition. It was found that only 10 percent of the workers considered the 
job as the primary source of Informal social experience and only 15 percent 
of the ^rkers considered the job as a primary source of rewarding general 
experience* However, 6l percent of the workers Indicated that they con- 
sidered their companies as the most significant formal organization when 
judged In terms of typical organizational ties and 63 percent Indicated 
that the work place was of primary Importance for experience with the 
technological aspects of their life space* 



These findings were tied together by some loose sociological theo- 
rizing and their iti^rt is not altogether clear* If the findings are 
reliablet they may be useful in suggesting means of improving job attach 
ment and strengthening attachment to the labor force* 



Ferman, L.A* & Aiken, M.T. "The Adjustment of Older Workers to Job 

Displacement," unpublished mimeographed report. University of 

Michigan, 1964. 

This article gives a few partial results from a study conducted in 
1958 on 314 ex-automobile workers left jobless as a result of a plant 
shutdown some 18 months earlier. The data given here attempt to relate 
economic deprivation to the workers* emotional states. Sample includes 
white, older workers (70 percent over 40) who, for the most part, had had 
many years of service with the company before the shutdown (nearly half 
had at least 25 years of service). Two sets of measures were constructed 
from responses in the interview. The first measure, an Index of Economic 
Deprivation, attempted to gauge the amount of workers* loss of econotalc 
security by a scoring procedure which utilized information regarding loss 
of savings. Increases in debts, and cut-backs in expenditures. The second 
set of indicators, designed to measure emotional adjustment, was based on 
the results of a factor analysis of a series of items designed to measure 
two dimensions— Anomie and Satisfaction with Life. The Anomie Index was 
comprised of seven items which generally reflected a pessimistic or depres- 
sive attitude toward life (e.g., **Most people don*t really care what happens 
to the next fellow,” "You sometimes can*t help wondering whether life is 
worthwhile any more"). 

Index of Satisfaction with l«ife was designed to measure general 
happiness and satisfaction (e.g., respondent finds "a good deal of happi- 
ness in life,” "generally feel in good spirits most of the time”). No 
relationship was found between the pre-displacement variables of age, 
education, and skill level to economic deprivation, although these varl* 
ables were related to length of unemployment which, in turn, related to 
economic deprivation. Of the displacement variables, the only relation- 
ship between any of them and the Index of Satisfaction with Life and the 
Anomie Index was a strong relationship between the Anomie Index and educa- 
tional level. The greater the educational level of the respondent, the 
lower the score on the Anomie Index# The most relevsnt finding Is th&t 
of a strong relationship betwe n economic deprivation and both measures 
of emotional adjustment. The "most economically deprived workers are the 
least satisfied with life and are most likely to give anomie responses* 

The authors believe the causal relations between the variables to take 
place in the following order: Pre-displacement statuses give rise to 

certain types of unemployment status (e.g., length of unemployment) which, 
in turn, determine the amount of economic deprivation. Degree of economic 
deprivation then Influences the emotional adjustment of the worker. 

A more complete report of the study Is needed in order to make an 
adecjiuate analysis of the data* On the whole, it appears well done. The 
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authors point out that the nature of the causal relationships between the 
variables cannot be conclusively resolved by a cross •sectional correla- 
tional study but necessitate a longitudinal study employing appropriate 
controls. 



Fried, M, "Transitional Functions of Working Class CorarounltlesJ Impli- 
cations for Forced Relocation," In Mildren Kantor (Ed.), Mobility 
and Mental Health . D. Van Nostrand, In press. 

This study Investigates the effects of forced relocation (due to an 
urban renewal project) upon the psychological adj\istroent of lower-status 
women from an urban area. The roost In^ortant factors determining post- 
relocation adjustment were found to be evidences of preparedness for change. 
(The greater the preparedness, the greater the adaptation.) One Itr^rtant 
variable which affected both resistance to change and post-relocation ad- 
justment concerned the nature of the social relationships the Individual 
had In the community. A large number of Individuals studied had close-knit 
*'network ties" In the neighborhood and, for them, relocation represented 
both a physical move and an unwanted social change to which adjustment was 
difficult. 



Gordon, Margaret S. Retraining and Labor Market Adjustment Western 

Eu rope , Office ol^ Manpower, Automation and Training, U.S. Department 

of Labor, July 1964. 

This report Is basically a thorough recounting of European experience 
In the area of retraining the unemployed. The countries Included in the 
study are Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom. The retraining policies, legislation, and actual 
practice of each country are reported in detail. The author points out 
that European experience Is not directly translatable to the American prob- 
lem because of the different labor market conditions In Europe. In general, 
the European retraining programs operate under much tighter labor market 
conditions than exist in the United States. 

The author finds that European retraining programs have resulted in 
much higher placement rates than have been experienced in the United States. 
This may be attributed to several factors. First, many countries limit 
retraining to those workers who will be easiest to en^loy at the coDH>letlon 
of their courses, l.e., younger and better educated workers. Second, most 
countries allow training courses to run for longer periods of time than 
are allowed In the United States, so that the workers can receive more 
cotvplete training In the trade for which they are preparing. It is possible 
for the European courses to run for longer periods of time because the 
training allowances are much more substantial than those allowed In the 
United States, sometimes as much as 80 percent of the trainees* previous 
income. This high rate for training allowances Is also a factor In attract- 
ing more of those eligible for retraining to the programs, decreasing the 
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attrition rate. The .wthor also finds that the retraining programs In 
Europe have recently been opened to persons other than those who are In- 
voluntarily unemployed; that Is, a person may enroll In a training program 
In order to raise his level of skill either in his own trade or to move 
Into another. This has been possible largely because of the nearly full 
employment In Western Europe, but It Is a program that should be considered 
In the United States as we move toward a full employment econoniy and a 
titter labor market. This type of program also requires that the training 
allowances be attractive enough, to allow the worket to support himself 
and his family. 

The report Includes very little data on the attitudes and motivations 
of the ijorkers, but one gets the Impression that retraining Is much 
favorably evaluated by the European worker, possibly because retraining 
la much more attractive financially In Europe than It Is In America, and 
also possibly because retraining programs have been a fixture In the 
mechanism of European labor market adjustment: since the early post-war 

years. 

The study Is valuable In terms of the Information that It provides 
with respect to economic measures which may Improve the effectiveness of 
retraining programs In America, but It does not supply Information that 
would be useful to a psychologist. 



Hartman. C.W. ’’Social Values and Housing Orientations,** JQurnal of 

Social Issues . 1963, 19, 113-131. 

The purpose of this study Is to assess the **meanlng and functional 
Importance that so-called slum areas have for their Inhabitants** In order 
to rtasttss physical standards in tanna of pavsonal valuas and living 
patterns. The data were obtained from questionnaires, surveys, and obser- 
vation of 473 female household members In Boston's West End. At the t 
of the study, this area was part of a proposed slum clearance and urban 
renewsl project and was populated primarily by first and second generation 
American working-class families. 

The reported results deal primarily with the attltui!^" of the slum 
residents toward their own housing situation. A great ma|c^'*lty of the 
sample reported liking the apartments In which they lived percent) 
while only 13 percent expressed unqualified dislike. Data also Indicate 
that roost of the Inhabitants could have lived In better neighborhoods If 
they had desired. Sixty-three percent of the san^le devoted less than 
one-sixth of their total Income to housing and 20 percent less than one- 
tenth. In many cases the apartments contrasted favorably with the condi- 
tion of the building and 80 percent of the sample had furniture which was 
In *»good condition** and apartments which were rated **neat and c****^« 

Some relationship was found between satisfaction and condition of the 
apartment with 89 percent of those living In **good housing** liking their 
apartments while 69 percent living In **poor housing** e:cpressed satisfac- 
tion. 




More important than the condition of the housing in the occupants* 
satisfaction with the apartments was the people's social values with 
respect to the neighborhood. Seventy-six percent of the people expressed 
unreserved positive feeling about the neighborhood while only 10 percent 
expressed unqualified negative feelings. The qualitative nature of these 
positive feelings contrasted with attitudes toward apartments in that the 
former were described in affective and emotional terms ^ile the latter 
were given in primarily descriptive comments. Considerable attachment 
to the area was also found in terms of residence (295 cases had lived in 
West End at least 15 years) and intra-area mobility (50 percent of the 
long-term residents had changed apartments within the West End within 

the last ten years). 

Social values also related to the individual's feelings about his 
housing. Ninety-eight percent of the respondents with good housing and 
86 percent of those with poor housing who liked the neighborhood also 
liked their apartments. Of those who did not like the area» 59 percent 
with good housing and 38 percent with poor housing liked their apartments. 
Very similar results are found for amount of contact with neighbors and 
size of the extended family in the area. 



Rirther evidence for the notion that personal ties to the neighbor- 
hood were more important than dwelling conditions came from a sub-sample 
of 41 cases who had lived in the area for more than ten years. 0= this 
sample, 41 percent had experienced additions of from one to five children, 
while in an additional 29 percent the number of family members had remained 
stable but the children went through significant age changes. The ^^hor 
believes that this large a proportion would not remain in the 
despite changes in household size and age composition wi thout, powetful pulls 

in the direction of stability. 



While the conclusions drawn from the data may be in some cases 
pect and while the sample is limited both in sex of respondent (female) 
and ethnic and area composition of the group, it is important in that it 
indicates that variables other than objective living conditions influence 
the individual's conception of the desirability of the neighborhood. In 
so far as amount of contact with neighbors and number of relatives living 
within an area affect the person's attitudes toward the neighborhood, they 
may also be found to relate to resistance to change and relocation. 



Hvman, H.H. "The Value Systems of Different Classes; A Social 

logical Contribution to the Analysis of Stratification," in R. Bendix 
and S.M. Llpset (Eds.), Class , Status and Power! t — 
Stratification. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953, 426-442. 



This article presents information from a variety of studies relevant 
to the hypothesis that the lower classes have a system of beliefs and val- 
ues which reduce the voluntary actions "which would ameliorate their low 
position." Data is presented on the following attitudes; (1) Attitudes 
toward education; a positive relationship exists between the value placed 
on higher education and the class or status position of the Individual. 
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This relationship holds for both the educational aspirations of parents 
for their children and the educational aspirations and desires of adoles- 
cents« (2) Motivation to advance In the economic structure; data from 
this section Indicate that lower class Individuals show greater preferences 
for secure jobs with few elements of risk Involved, while Individuals of 
the middle and upper classes tend to prefer congenial jobs Involving both 
greater risk and greater opportunity of advancement. For Instance, 60 
percent of factory workers Indicated that they prefer a low Income but 
secure job to a high job with greater risk, while only 26 percent of pro- 
fessional and executive persons chose such an alternative. (3) Beliefs 
In opportunity; factory workers are less optimistic about possibilities 
of advancement than are professionals or executives and also are less 
likely to believe that personal Initiative (quality of work, energy, and 
willingness) Is an Important factor In job advancement than are profes- 
sionals and executives. (4) Altered forms of striving for success; there 
Is some Indication that lower class Individuals place greater value on 
lucrative or secure positions that are otherwise distasteful to the major- 
ity (e.g., nli^htclub singer, politician, undertaker) than do upper class 
individuals, (5) Reference group processes and the deviant case; data 
Indicate that the reference group of the individual may be a more power- 
ful determinant of attitudes than class factors (e.g., reference group 
as Inferred from parental occupation). 

In general, this Is a very well done analysis of class attitudes and 
should be valuable both In terms of references and hypotheses. An attempt 
Is made to use only studies of generalizable scope and to present possible 
conclusions which can be drawn from the data. 



Komarovsky, Mirra The Unemployed Man and His Family , the Institute of 

Social Research, New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. 

The author reports the results of a study In tdiich field interviews 
of 59 families were obtained. The major purpose of the study was to as- 
certain the relation between a man's authority and his role as economic 
provider for a family. The study was conducted In the winter of 1935- 
1936 with the assumption that, if authority was based upon the man's 
economic prowess, the loss of that prowess by unemployment should lead 
to a loss of authority. Interviews were then obtained to establish whether 
or not men had experienced losses of authority subsequent to unemployment 
during the depression. 

The families to be Interviewed were selected from lists supplied by 
the Eirergency Relief Administration In a large Industrial comnwnlty near 
New York City. The families were selected according to the following 
criteria: (1) protestant, (2) head of the family, either skilled laborer 

or white-collar worker, (3) entire family living together, (4) at least 
one dll Id over 10 years of age, (5) father the sole provider of Income 
before unemployment, (6) father unemployed at least one year. It was 
not possible to keep strictly to these criteria and some families who 
deviated were Included In the Interview sample. The extent of deviation 
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Is reported In an appendix. Of the 89 families contacted, 30 refused to 
participate in the study* 

In the 59 participating families, three interviews were taken, each 
privately: One with the father, another with the mother, and a third 

with a child, usually the oldest. The interviews ranged from two to four 
hours in length for adults and usually about one hour for children. No 
notes were taken during the interview; notes were dictated after the com- 
pletion of the interview. 

For purposes of this study, "authority” was defined as the "relative 
power exercised by one Individual over another#” The deterioration of 
authority was defined as a "decline In the willingness of the family to 
accept the father's control whether or not he succeeded In maintaining 
it by added coercion." 

In order to ascertain changes In authority, the interviewer proceeded 
by discussing various spheres of life activity and within each sphere 
eliciting information concerning changes that had occurred during the 
depression, whether or not these changes were due to the depression, and 
specific lur.tances of these changes. Interviewers were Instructed to 
follow up m:y leads wheie conflict was Indicated for possible changes in 
relationships and to probe these changes for Implications of change In 
authority. The interviews were then analyzed for change in authority and 
if change was found, a method called procedure of discemin_g (presented 
in an appendix) was used to ascertain causality. 

The results of the analysis show that In 13 of the 59 families the 
father had suffered a loss of authority as a result of unei^loyment* 

These 13 cases can be broadly placed in four categories: (1) crystalli- 

zation of an inferior status, (2) breakdown of a more or less coercive 
control, (3) weakened authority of a husband over a loving wife, (4) de- 
terioration in the husband's personality since unemployment. The Inter- 
views were also analyzed to determine the relation of predepression husband- 
wife relationship to loss of authority. It was found that if the wife s 
acceptance of the husband's dominance was based on either love or tradi- 
tional acceptance of a patriarchal structure, there was little change In 
authority during unemployment. However, where acceptance of authority was 
based on the Instrumentality of such acceptance, deterioration of the hus- 
band's authority was frequently found. 

The husband's behavior during unemployment emerged as another Important 
factor related to loss of authority. Deterioration of the husband's per- 
sonality was present In seven of the cases where loss of authority had 
occurred and the proportion of those who experienced loss of authority was 
much higher among those who had also experienced personality deterioration 
than It was among those who had not. The most favorable combination of 
variables for preservation of the husband's authority was for that authority 
to be based on love and for the husband to show no personality deterioration. 

The relationship of the unemployed father to his children was also 
examined. In general. It was found that control was maintained over child- 
ren who were under 12 years of age, but control was more likely to be lost 
over adolescent children. It was particularly hard for fathers to maintain 
control over adolescents who were employed. 
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The tnajor criticism of this study Is that the generality of Its 
findings is severely limited. This Is due to two factors: (1) the clr* 

cumscrlbed population from which the data were obtained* C2) the fact 
that one-third of the families contacted refused to take part In the 
study. These two factors combined result In a sample having those char- 
acteristics specified formally and the additional, and uncontrolled, char 
acterlstlc of being willing to take part. The method of data collection, 
taking no notes and later dictating the Interview, must also be viewed 
critically as a source of unreliability. Finally, the subjective and 
phenomenological approach used In analyzing the data are open to all the 
usual criticisms of such techniques. Including unreliability and exper 
menter bias. 



Lazarsfeld-Jahoda, Marie & Zeisl, Hans DU Albeltlolosen Von Marlenthal, 

Psycho logl sche Monoaraphlen . Osterrelchlschen, Wlrtschaftspsycholo- 

gischen Forschungsl telle, Leipzig: Verlog von S. Hirzel, 1933. 

entire population of Marlenthal, 478 families as of January 1, 

1932, was studied by an investigating team whose members held functional 
positions In the town so as to avoid suspicion. A file was prepared on 
each family and a data sheet was prepared for each individual In^bltant. 
Detailed life histories were obtained on 32 men and 30 women. Eighty 
individuals filled out a questionnaire asking for an hourly account of 
dally activities. Observations of the ongoing life of the comminlty and 
reactions to unemployment were made during active contact with the popu- 
lation and by asking specific questions of key members of the community. 
However, data on household statistics were obtained In only a few cases 
due to technical difficulties. 

The data collected were analyzed In an attempt to anst^r questions 
concerning the attitudes of the population toward unemployment, personal 
reactions, means used to combat unemployment, attitudes toward substitute 
work and emigration, and attitudes toward relief. The effects of unem- 
ployment were also studied, specifically, effects on physical condition, 
school achievement, crime, and family relationships. 

The authors derived three categories for classifying the families 
of Marlenthal with respect to attitude toward, and effects of, unemployment. 
These were: (1) Unbroken— characterized by keeping up the household, taking 

care of the children, subjective well being, activity, plans and hopes for 
the future, preserved lust for life, and repeated attempts to secure work. 
(2) Resigned— characterized by no plans, no relationship to the future, 
maximal reduction of all needs going beyond the management of the house- 
hold, but at the same time keeping up the household, taking care of the 
children, maintaining a feeling of relative well-being. (3) Broken— char- 
acterized by: [a] desperate— household kept In order and children cared 

for, but otherwise characterized by despair, depression, hopelessness, 
feelings of futility and thus no more search for work, no attempts at 
Improvement, and frequently recurring comparisons with the better past; 

[b] apathetic— dwelling and children are unclean and uncared for, mood Is 
not desperate but rather Indolent, characterized by simply looking on with- 
out energy, feeling that economy Is Irrational. 
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Th« authors find the families of Marlenthal distributed as follows: 
Unbroken— 23 percent; Resigned— 69 percOTt; Broten— 8 percent 12,3 
percent desperate, 5.7 percent apathetic). This f 

tlvely correlated with the present economic situation of the families. 

The authors find that the forced leisure of unenployment Is not 
used constructively, but that It leads to a loss of the 
and almost coB?)lete Inactivity. Women, however, do spend time carrying 

out household tasks. 

No conclusion could be reached as to who will bear up better under 
the new condition of poverty. The authors find that previous 
position Is not a good predictor of reaction “ ’ 

however, some Indication that families who previously had a relatively 
hl^ Income were more likely to belong to the Broken group than to the 

Other categories. 

It should be noted that 60 persons had emigrated since 1930. Forty- 
seven of these were under 40 years of age and 27 were under 30, 
these young men were probably the more energetic of the population, their 
rMCtlTOs wjuld probably be quite different from the reactions of those 
who remained, ^e results obtained 

the attitudes and reactions of the non-tnoblle population of Marlenthal. 



Michigan Employment Security Cosmlsslon, "Detroit 

ment Pilot Project,** tnltneographed report. Research Report No. 1, 

1964. 

This Is a first report on a project conducted by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission with financial and technical ass* st®*'ce provide 
by the United States Employment Service, U.S. Department of Labor. The 
purpose of the project Is to Investigate the long-term unemployed Indlvl- 
dual by the means of Intensive Individual Intervl^s. This report p " 
marlly deals with the background, methodology, and procedures of the s^dy 
and only briefly presents some preliminary results and Implications. The 
sample was limited to those Detroit workers continuously unemployed 
a Mlod of 26 weeks or more preceding the study (which began In ®arly 
1962). From a population of 15,500 unemployed meeting the study criteria, 
4,699 Individuals were selected for a sample which was to be Interylewe 
and given Individual help, while 1,010 Individuals Cw».prise- a cQn.ro 
group which Is to be compared with the sample group. Jig ® 

Included questions on employment history, job 

interpersonal relations, and other relevant areas. At the ««« of this 
report, 2,131 Initial Interviews averaging 2-1/2 hours apiece had 
coSucUd. A number of subsequent counseling Interviews and 
tratlon of the General Aptitude Test Battery have also been administered. 
Aftei the administration of the counseling Interview, Individual plans of 

action are devised. 

One purpose of the study Is to develop a means by which potential 
hard-core applicants can be Identified when they first become un^loyed 
sfthat remedial steps may be taken Imnedlately. Another Is to Investigate 
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the effects of long-term unemployment of the Individual \dille a third Is 
to propose remedial methods for dealing with the problems of the frequently 
unemployed. Some preliminary suggestions for meeting the problems are 
given which Include such measures as obtaining more detailed Information 
on the Individual's work history (e.g.» 25 percent of the sub-sample could 
be reclassified, l.e., they had training or experience In jobs which they 
did not report on their standard application blanks), training In the tech- 
niques of seeking work, and conducting themselves during Interviews and 
referral to other agencies for financial, mental, or physical aid. The 
report suggests that each case be treated Individually and solutions be 
devised to meet the needs of the Individual. 

Preliminary analysis suggests the following picture of the hard-core 
unemployed: They are confused by the situation they find themselves In 

and feel a loss of dignity. Their self-image. In relation to the work 
world. Is very poor and they feel themselves to be social outcasts. In 
regard to relocation, over 50 percent Indicated a willingness to relocate 
If a job could be secured. Nearly 90 percent Indicated an Interest In 
retraining. 

On the whole, the survey seems to be very adequately designed and 
should provide a valuable source of Information on the psychological char- 
acteristics of the unemployed when It Is conq?leted. 



Paterson, Donald G. & Darley, John G, Women , and JobS f Employment 

Stabilization Research Institute, Minneapolis: The University of 

Minnesota Press, 1936. 

This monograph reports the results obtained from analyzing the records 
of some 8,000 employed and unemployed workers. Each worker supplied data 
on Intelligence and performance tests, physical condition, work history, 
educational background, and family history. The Intelligence and perfor- 
mance tests used were: (1) Pressey Senior Classification Test, (2) Pressey 

Senior Verification Test, (3) Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers, (4) O'Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, (5) Minnesota Manual Dex- 
terity Test, (6) Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, (7) Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test. 

Two vocational Interest tests were used: (1) Strong Vocational Inter- 

est Blank, (2) Manson Woman's Occupational Interest Blank. 

Other tests used from time to time for research and diagnostic purposes 
were: (1) Bemreuter Personality Inventory, (2) McAdory Art Test, (3) Meler- 

Seashore Art Test, (4) Ishlhara Color Blindness Test, (5) Seashore Musical 
Talent Test. 

Results obtained from comparing early unettq>loyed, late unemployed, and 
employed trorkers during the depression are essentially Identical to those 
reported by Darley and Paterson (1934). 

The Research Institute found, among the unemployed workers, that the 
need for retraining or additional occupational training was relatively 
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small, reflecting the small contribution of technological change to un- 
employment In the depression. Of 1,186 workers classified as not occu- 
patlonally adjusted, the clinic staff recomnended additional training for 
501 and retraining for only 23. A sample of 189 of those persons for ^om 
training was recomnended were carefully followed up. Of those who follwed 
the clinic’s recomnendatlons, better than 75 percent successfully complet 
training while fewer than six percent were totally unsuccessful. Of those 
workers who did not follow the recomnendatlons of the clinic, 66 percent 
were totally unsuccessful and fewer than five percent were successful. In 
a training experiment conducted by the Institute It was found that tests 
of educational ability, clerical aptitude, and vocational Interests were 
most useful In selecting trainees who would succeed In a program for train- 
ing office workers. As a general recommendation, the authors feel that 
individual diagnosis of occupational training needs provides the best means 
of attaining occupational adjustment and employment. 

One persistent theme in this book Is that a diagnostic approach, which 
utilizes Information about the abilities and Interests of the worker and 
matches these, skillfully, to the requirements of available jobs, provides 
the best means of remedying unemployment. This conclusion Is supported by 
case study data and buttressed by the well-founded observation tlmt level 
of education attained Is not a perfectly valid Indicator of intellectual 
ability, so that measurement and diagnosis mist precede recommendation In 

almost every case. 

Much data Is reported on validation studies of aptitude and ability 
tests, validation of rating schedules and other measure of worker effi- 
ciency. These studies are of a very specific nature, dealing with circum- 
scribed populations and tests of specific abilities. 

The book Is most valuable for Its articulate presentation of the posi- 
tion that Individual diagnosis and Individual programs for training, re- 
training, or subsequent employment result In more employment and superior 
occupational adjustment. The specific studies reported In the book are 
well done but of limited applicability due to specificity of sampling an 
amount of time since the studies were completed. 




Rundqulst, Edward A, & Sletto, Raymond F. Personality in ^ Depression , 

University of Minnesota, Institute of Child Welfare, Minneapolis. 

University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 

The chief focus of the research reported In this monograph was the 
development and application of Instruments for the measurement of effects 
of the depression on the personalities and family life of adolescents and 
young adults. The authors adopted the Likert scaling technique for the 
development of scales to measure; (1) general morale, (2) Inferiority 
feelings, (3) family relationships, (4) respect for law, (5) economic 
conservatism, (6) attitude toward the value of education. The scales 
were developed on a group of 72 men and 112 women who were junior students 
In sociology at the University of Minnesota. Items for the final scales 
were selected on the basis of the Item’s ability to discriminate between 
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the highest and lowest quart lies of the distribution of total scores for 
that scale* The mean Item score for persons in the lowest quartlle of 
the total score distribution was subtracted from the mean Item score of 
persons In the highest quartlle* This value was called the "scale value 
difference*" Twenty-two Items were selected for each scale, those Items 
having the highest scale value difference being Included In the final 
scale* The only departures from this criterion were made in order to 
balance the number of positively and negatively stated Items* In the 
final form all six scales were combined Into one schedule with Items 
appearing in random order, except that each sixth Item was from the same 
scale; l»e.. Items 1 and 7 are from the general morale scale* 

In addition to the Investigation of personality during the depression, 
the scope of the study expanded to also Include an investigation of the 
methodology of scale construction* Thus, much of the data reported bears 
upon problems of methodology and scaling theory* This annotation will 
consider such data only insofar as they are relevant to our main concern* 

The final scales were administered to a wide range of groups; (1) 100 
males and 100 females from the University of Minnesota General College, 

(2) 100 males and 100 females from the University of Minnesota enrolled 
In Sociology 1 In the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, (3) 100 
males, first year law students at the University of Minnesota, (4) 60 male 
students receiving federal aid, (5) 10 male and 11 female employed high 
school teachers, (6) 37 male and 34 female University High School juniors, 

(7) 359 male and 383 female Minneapolis public high school seniors, (8) the 
entire population of 346 males and 678 females enrolled In Minneapolis 
public evening schools, (9) the entire population of 152 males and 260 
females enrolled In classes for the unemployed, (10) 52 males receiving 
public relief* It should be noted that most of the subjects In group (8) 
and (9) were high school graduates* Subjects In group (8) were somewhat 
older (median age 24) than group (9) subjects (media* age 20)* Also, vir- 
tually all persons In group (9) were unemployed while 30 percent of group 

(8) were unemployed and 12 percent to 15 percent were employed part time. 
Apparently none of these subjects [except group (10)] had been severely 
affected economically* From the above groups a controlled sample of 100 
of each sex were chosen from the high school seniors, the employed of the 
Minneapolis public evening schools, and the unemployed of the day and even- 
ing schools combined* The controlled sample was constructed so as to ap- 
proximate the distribution of parental occupations In Minneapolis* 

The most striking difference between the employed and the unemployed 
In the controlled sample Is that the unemployed are significantly more 
discontented with the economic order* Thlfe difference Is confined to the 
male sample; females from the unemployed group did not differ from the 
employed females with respect to satisfaction with the economic order* 

The unemployed who were receiving public relief also displayed their dis- 
content with the economic order, as measured by this scale* The unemployed 
men also show lower morale than the employed, with the older men on relief 
showing more discouragement than the younger unemployed attending classes* 
There were no differences between the groups on feelings of Inferiority or 
attitudes toward the family* The unemployed were found to score less well 
than the employed on a scale of general adjustment which was developed 
using some Items from all six of the original scales* 
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The split half reliability of the scales Is acceptably high, ranging 
from .78 to .SS corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, with test-retest 
coefficients being In the same range. While reliability Is reasonably 
well established, the validation of the scales Is rather sketchy and no 
conclusive evidence Is offered. The face validity or content validity 
of the scales Is, of course, readily apparent. 

The major criticism Is with regard to sampling. All groups, with 
the exception of the men on relief, were rather more highly educated than 
the general population, thus the usefulness of the results obtained Is 
quite limited. Indeed, It Is surprising that any differences at all were 
found between such similar groups. It may be a tribute to the sensitivity 
of the scale that It was able to detect differences between the employed 
and uneti^loyed In the controlled sample. 

In general, then, this Is a thorough, well done study, but one of 
limited application due to the nature of the sampling. It would have been 
extremely valuable to have applied these scales to a wide range o groups, 
encompassing those who suffered severe economic hardship as well as those 

who did not. 



Shain, I.Jo The Disabled Welfare Recipient; A Rehabilitation Challenge, 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Department of Education, 

Sacramento, California, 1957. 

This Is a statistical analysis of the characteristics of all welfare 
cases closed by the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation during the fiscal 
year, 1956. Seven hundred and seventy- three cases were closed as rehabili- 
tated while 904 cases were terminated other than rehabilitated. Most of 
the findings are based on comparisons of these two groups. Numerous de- 
tailed statistical tables are presented. 

The major differences between groups are that the cases closed re- 
habilitated have a higher edOcatlonal achievement and are more likely to 
have a stable family relationship. Furthermore, clients with substantial 
employment histories and young clients who had never worked were more suc- 
cessful in rehabilitation than clients with Irregular employment histories. 
Also, clients whose disability was Incurred between ages 10 and 29 
more likely to achieve success than clients who were congenitally disabled 
or Incurred disability after age 40. The major reason for closing a case 
before rehabilitation was that the disability was too severely limiting; 
second most important were problems of motivation and personal adjustment. 

The clients who succeeded In completing rehabilitation programs pre- 
sent a quite favorable picture. Fifty-seven percent were earning $50 a 
week or more and only 13 percent were earning less than $30 a week, and 
these had favorable prospects for Increased earnings. The median cost 
to the agency for successful rehabilitation was $519 and the median time 
between acceptance and closure rehabilitated was 21 months. Three-fourths 
of those rehabilitated were working In jobs for which they had been speci- 
fically trained or in closely related jobs. Finally, In a two-year follow- 
up, 90 percent of the rehabilitated were still off public assistance. 
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In addition to the above analysis* a group of rehabilitation clients 
who had not received public assistance were conq>ared to the clients dis- 
cussed above. It was found that those clients not receiving welfare had 
better success records than the welfare clients. This is probably due 
to the fact that the non-welfare client possesses* to a greater degree* 
those characteristics mentioned above which are positively related to 
success in a rehabilitation program. 

This study is well done and cannot be criticized in terms of Its 
sampling and analysis. The major criticism is that the author does not 
present the techniques by \dilch this Impressive record of rehabilitation 
was attained. Selection procedures and criteria for terminating cases 
are not reported. Thus* It is not possible to accurately evaluate the 
program or to gain knowledge which would be applicable to a program of 
retraining. 



Sheppard* H.L,* Ferman* L,A,* & Faber* S, Too Old to Work * ^ Young 

to Retire; Case Study of Permanent Plant Shut^wn , Washington: 

United States Government Printing Office* I960* 

This study deals with the effects of the Packard Automobile Plant 
shutdown (1956) upon the blue-collar workers affected by It, Two samples 
of workers previously employed by Packard were interviewed. One sample* 
consisting of 184 interviewees* was taken in 1957, The second set of 
interviews (with 310 former employees) was made in 1958, About 90 percent 
of the individuals In the samples were 40 years or older and at least 90 
percent of both samples had accumulated at least 16 years c#f seniority at 
Packard, 

Briefly* some of the areas on which the workers were questioned and 
the results of the interviews are as follows; (1) Opinions on the cause 
of the shutdown; e,g,* 50 percent of both sanq;>le8 cite management as a 
cause, (2) Questions on new employment of the Interviewee; 78 percent of 
both samples received some work after the shutdown but 17 percent of the 
1957 sample and 34 percent of the 1958 sample receiving work had lost 
their jobs again (only 44 percent of the 1958 sample were ;tlll working). 
Skill level and age were Important factors In being reemployed elsewhere* 
with the younger and more skilled workers more likely to find work, 

(3) Questions regarding the kinds of jobs the workers obtained. In all 
job classifications* between 50 and 60 percent of the respondents obtaining 
jobs obtained them at the same or lower levels. Other losses appeared In 
job characteristics like less desirable hours. Lower status jobs also 
appeared to affect ^’morale" (e,g,* feelings of usefulness and satisfaction) 
as 54 percent of the previously semi-skilled workers who were currently 
employed In semi-skilled positions had *'low morale" while 68 percent of 
these workers now In unskilled positions and 70 percent of those unen^loyed 
had low morale, (4) Questions on the effects of shutdown on expenditures; 
e,g«* 18 percent of the respondents indicated receiving help from friends 
and relatives, (5) Questions concerning the workers* expectations of the 
role of government* the union* and management in solving their problems* 
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For example. 87 percent of the san^le felt ‘he gove^nt sto^pi^lde 
Packard with tnore defense contracts, 86 percent f el ‘ ‘he gow^ t ^ 
should find jobs for them In other places, and 45 percent o- the 
thought the govenunent ^ould pay their expenses to a ^ 

oercent thought the government should stay out of It, 

^mlng the foclal psychological Impact of S^tpless^ss 

consisted of an «anomle« questionnaire <e*f 

and depression) and also questions on the Individual’s trust In the govern 

tnent and his trust of others In general. The ® 

ship between length of unemployment and respondents , 

Individuals being unemployed a longer time showing greater anom e 

less trust than those \*o were unemployed a relatively shorter 

(7) Questions on Job aspirations. The data Indicated ttot owr P®‘* 

cent of the sample had little Interest (past or present) In Job “®*"*^* 

In general, the Job aspirations of the sample 7° 

of the sample Indicating a manual working class Job as the Job th y 

would really like to have. 

The results of the study are limited In the sense that 
was restricted to older factory workers In the Detroit «“• ®**“i** * ' 
dlcate that many of the workers had deyelo^d 

place of enmloyment and to the coinmmlty (by means of home , 

etc.). R^t^ to Job loss may be more extreme under such cond it ions 

than under circumstances where such factors are not P‘®“"^„/" 5®^“ij 
however, the study appears to be csrefully s^ *“® 

be general Izable at least within the sample limitations. 



Somers, G, "Labor Recruitment In a Rural Depressed Area," 

Review, 1958, 81, 1113-1120, 

The author discussed problems Involved In locating a 
industry In a rural depreased area. The data idilch «»• 
analysis of the work force available to a ‘orporat^n In Jack^ 

West Virginia, Indicates: (1) It would be necessary to P”„ 

Slonally trained and managerial personnel from other P^®"‘® ®® . , 
sonnel are not available In a depressed area. (2) 

already have migrated from the area and many ‘**? .km 

be acceptable to a ••hlgh-wage firm" because of ®f ’ 

etc, (3) The major labor supply would come from Individuals who quit 

local non-manufacturing Jobs and from SS’l^nit- 

away to seek new employment and who would be willing to commit g 

tsnee or move back Into the area. 

An Interesting study as It brings out the possibility that 
of Industry In a depressed area would not solve the problems of the long- 
term unen^loyed, 
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i Stein, Robert L. **Work History, Attitudes and Income of the Unemployed,” 

Monthly Labor Review ^ December 1963* 

Data reported in this article are based on a survey in April 1962, 
conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of Census. 

The sanqpling scheme included all 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
The most relevant findings are those concerning the attitudes of the un» 
employed toward occupational and geographic mobility. Among the group 
or workers who anticipated recall to their previous jobs, 80 percent would 
accept a new job in the home area, but only 26 percent would definitely 
take a job offered in another area of the country# Qf those not expecting 
recall to their former jobs, only 27 percent would definitely accept a 
job In another part of the country. Those who would not accept a new job 
in another part of the country gave as a predominant reason family and 
home ties in the present community. Those most willing to move were men 
under 45 and not expecting recall. Also, duration of unemployment was 
slightly related to willingness to move, with those who had experienced 
the longest unemployment being slightly more willing to move to another 
part of the country. 



U«S« Department of Commerce, The Cost of Geographic Mobility. Eco** 

* ^ nomic Redevelopment Research, Area Redevelopment Administration, 
April, 1964. 

A breakdown of the costs of moving, showing that moving Is not very 
costly, even relative to the income of the people who moveo The data do 
suggest, however, that there are some groups for whom moving is a costly 
venture. These are the middle aged, who have a family and who have 
accumulated a number of possessions. The report states that financial 
assistance to these groups should improve their willingness to rao/e to 
distant labor markets. 



^ U.S. Department of Health, Xducetlon, and Welfare, Training ^ Hard? 

Core Unemployed (an Interim Report) . Monograph No, 13, 1964. 

This project was carried out at the Norfolk Division of the Virginia 
State College. A gxoup of 200 hard-core unemployed were selected for the 
project from applicants who responded to public notification of the pro- 
gram. These men were then assigned to one of four groups for a period of 
one year: 

Group A — Main experimental group; received technical training, 
general education, systematic group counseling, and personal counseling 
as needed. Paid $25 per week. 

Group B — Subsidiary experimental group; received only technical 
training, syatematic group guidance, and personal counseling as needed. 
Paid $25 per week. 
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Group C — Main control group; received no training but received 
systematic group guidance and personal counseling as required. Paid $5 
at beginning, $10 at middle, and $10 at end of training period. 

Group D -- Received counseling If It was solicited. Paid $5 per 
month. 

Selection vas based. In part, on the General Aptitudes Test Battei^(GATB), 
but applicants who fell below the qualifying score used on other Mm pro- 
jects were accepted for this project. Data from Groups A and B, after 
six months of training, show that only 22 percent of those who failed 
GATE were making grades lower than C, Dropouts from Groups A and B were 
avoided first by Intensive counseling and then by Increased financial 
assistance. No dropouts occurred after the stipend was Increased. 

More data will be gathered at the conclusion of training of Groups 
A and B and In a one»year follow-up. See also* Brazzlel, William F., 

In Workers* Decisions to Forego Retra in ing U nd er ^ Manpower 

IJIsrcS^rtn^nt ollabor. Office of Man- 

power. Automation and Training, June 1964. 



U.S. Department of Ubor, Manpower Research and Tjalnlng, a report 
by the Secretary of Labor, March 1964. 

A report of the training and research activities of the Department 
of Labor carried out In 1963 under the provisions of ‘the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. A cursory review of the research either 
done by the Department of Labor or under contract to research organlza- 
tlons Is given. Many of the projects mentioned in the chapters on research 
are Included in this bibliography. 



Wllcock, R.C. & Franks, W.H. Unwanted Workers , New York: %e Free 

Press of Glencoe, A Division of the MacMillan Company, 1963. 

These authors report a series of studies dealing with the effects 
of unemployment Induced iby the shutdown of five plants: The ABC Laund^ 

Products manufacturing plant In Peoria, Illinois; three Armour meat packing 
plants In East St. Louis, Illinois, Columbus, Ohio, and Fargo, North 
Dakota; and the Armour plant in Oklahoma City. The shutdowns occurred in 
mid-January 1959, July 1959, and July I960, respectively. 

Design: All five studies derived data from two main sources—a mall 

questionnaire sent to all bargaining unit employees eligible for separation 
pay, and personal interviews obtained from a stratified random sample 
drawn from the same universe. Stratification was made on sex and age In 
all samples and on race inhere there was a sufficient number of Negro 
enq;>loyee8 to warrant such stratification. In Peo;rla and Oklahoma City 
a pre-shutdown survey was also conducted. Finally, a follow-up ro®ll 
survey was conducted In January and April of 1962 In all five of the cities. 
The authors present their questionnaires and a detailed discussion of 
their survey procedures In two appendices. 
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Results: The data show that a large proportion of workers^ displaced 

from their Jobs, will experience long-term unemployment# Twenty-four per- 
cent of the ABC workers in Peoria (the minimum proportion) and 73 percent 
of the workers in East St. Louis (the maximum proportion) experienced un- 
employment of more than six months In the year following dlsplacemsnt, 
and many worked at no regular job at all# The characteristics of the 
workers affected the amount of unemployment experienced# The rates of 
long-term unemployment were higher for women, older workers, Negroes, 
the less educated, and the less skilled* 

Workers at the ABC plant were asked for recommendations for govern- 
mental action on plant shutdowns and their responses were compared with 
those of the Packard workers studied by Shephard, et al# . The majority of 
the ABC workers thought that government should either do nothing or they 
didn't know what the government should do# The Packard workers felt that 
the government should take direct action of some kind, either lower taxes, 
give the company more defense contracts, or take some other kind of action# 

Bata are presented whioh bears upon the question of mobility# Responses 
from the personal Interview data show that a substantial majority of \dork- 
ers would be willing to move to another Armour plant If they could retain 
the same rate of pay. This question was of a hypothetical nature though, 
so It Is not possible to state how many of the workers would actually move 
if given the opportunity# The in-plant survey at Oklahoma City showed a 
distinct reluctance to move to a distant city when given a choice tetween 
a job in the distant city at their current rate of pay or a local job at 
a 40 cents per hour reduction In pay* Economic Incentives ^ In this hypo- 
thetlcal case, were effective In Increasing the proportion of workers who 
said that they would move, the Incentive could either be an Increase in 
pay of 40 cents per hour, or the payment of moving expenses# Difficulty 
in finding suitable employment lead to greater readiness to move to another 
city for a job with the same company, thus the workers in East St# Louis 
were more Interested in a transfer than were the \wrkers in Peoria where 
the labor market was more favorable. Finally, home ownership is the major 
deterrent to moving, with older workers being even more reluctant to move# 

Some data are also presented that bear upon the question of occupa- 
tional mobility# Almost all workers preferred to remain in a manufacturing 
job, but only a few were able to do so# The ABC workers experiences the 
least difficulty in finding a job In a durable goods Industry, Indicating 
a higher degree of transferability skills. The Armour workers had greater 
difficulty finding their desired kind of work, and the majority were forced 
to accept non-manufacturlng jobs# In a pattern similar to that of unem- 
ployment, it was found that women, older workers, Negroes, and lower skilled 
workers had more difficulty in obtaining the desired kind of work and had 
to move into jobs in service industries or low paying government jobs# In 
general, most workers had to take a down-grading in both skill level and 
salary, and felt a general dissatisfaction with their new jobs# Even so, 
they were pessimistic concerning their chances of obtaining better jobs, 
and felt that the jobs they now held were permanent# 

An effort was made to retrain some of the unemployed after the Okla- 
homa City shut-down# The results of this experiment were reported by the 
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authors* In general* the program was only moderately successful. About 
60 percent of the unemployed reported for the preliminary testing and 65 
percent of those were rejected. The subsequent employment record of the 
trainees Is not Impressive. In fact, they experienced more unemployment 
than the rest of the Oklahoma City group. Several factors account for 
this. The training allowance was limited to only $150, a majority of the 
trainees were Negroes and women and particularly hard to employ In the 
Oklahoma City labor market, and training was of such short duration that 
no well rounded set of skills could be obtained. This experiment should 
not be viewed as evidence against the efficacy of retraining programs, 
since It obviously was not of adequate scope. VHiat it does show Is that 
retraining programs should be undertaken only after careful study of the 
labor market Into which the trainees will be sent, and that retraining 
programs must be of sufficient scope so that trainees are well prepared 
for the jobs they seek. 

In connection with the general problems of retraining and relocation, 
the authors discuss some of the programs being used by European countries. 
Of particular interest is the program of Sweden, In which a central au- 
thority, the Royal Labor Market Board, has been given broad, flexible 
powers to deal with all phases of the problem of unemployment. 

Criticism: These studies have been adequately designed for the 

purpose of providing demographic data about the displaced workers In 
these five communities. The sampling scheme for the personal Interviews 
was adequate and the response to the mail questionnaires was very large 
and insures an adequate and accurate picture of the workers who became 
unemployed by reason of these shutdowns. It must be remembered that these 
workers may not be typical of those in other regions, and that conclusions 
drawn on the basis of these studies may not be valid in other areas. The 
studies are of limited applicability to the problem of retraining the un- 
employed because of the fact that retraining was offered In only one case, 
and because government programs of retraining were not yet in effect and 
the workers* attitudes and responses to such programs could not be neas- 
i]red. 

The large response to the retraining program In Oklahoma City may be 
viewed as evidence that retraining programs will be well accepted, but 
the high rate of rejection of applicants must be considered as evidence 
that such programs will have to be adjusted so that trainees can acquire 
basic educational skills as well as vocational training. 

In summary, the findings of the study should be reliable, although 
of limited applicability due to geographic limitations and to the fact 
that the questions really relevant to the problem of retraining could not 
be asked. 



Zawadski, B. & Lazarsfeld, P. *»Psycho logical Consequences of Unemploy- 
ment,** Journal of Social Psychology . 1935, 224-250. 

An analysis of selected autobiographical accounts. Discusses the 
way of life, emotional attitudes, and outlook of the unemployed. Major 
points of Interest are the findings that: (1) the unemployed spend most 
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of their time looking for wrk, (2) they are distressed by being on the 
dole and long to be self-sufficient* 

The findings are weakened by several factors: (1) the phenomeno- 

logical approach which yields data of questionable reliability; (2) the 
sample was comprised of people who responded to an advertised contest 
sponsored by the Institute for Social Econony in Warsaw* Poland* Two- 
polnt-flve biographies per thousand unemployed were received and seven 
percent of these were analysed for this article; (3) the data were col- 
lected In the early thirties. 

This study Is directly relevant but the findings should not be con- 
sidered reliable* 



The following references were selected from the almost infinite supply 
of journalistic and editorial coirments and from the nearly equal nuirtber 
of surveys reporting demographic data on the unemployed* It Is the 
authors* opinion that the following references are a sufficient sampling 
of this type* It Is also our opinion that the scientific worth of we 
following references and their relevance to the problem under considera- 
tion Is much less than the relevance and worth of the Items In the first 
section of this bibliography* 



••Are Displaced Worker Plans a Flop?^^ Factor. January 1962, 75, 

This la a brief loumallstlc report of the General Electric Coa(>any» 

Schenectady. Hew York, retraining j^’^"^ers , 0 ^^^ 

Relevant Infomatlon concerns the feet -tot ^ ,*bs 

of the retraining plana. Severance pay was seldom used to seek new j 

or to move to a new area* 

Much more valuable Information on ttese P^ans will fomd '** 
ports put out by those Intimately connected 
MSS of this article and Its obvious bias make It suspect. 



Armour's Tripartite Automation Committee, Progress Report, Monthly , labor 
Review * 1961, 851-857* 

Excerpts from a report of a conrolttee that ^ 

Armour and Company and two unions. It presents a summary of “f**|®^* 
employed to help unemployed Armour workers along - 

“ thr«ployeei and ^effects of the program. It also • 

statement*^by^the Unions on points of disagreement with the pr ogrw. ( 

report of the Armour and 

Unwanted Workers by R*C« Wllcock and W.H* Prankii 



Auman, F.A. "Retralnlng-How Much of» A^r to Technological Unemploy- 
ment?" Personnel Journal . Novenfcer 1962, 4, 505 507, 

The author states that, for all purposes, retraining Is 
with upgrading. He cites evidence from the Armour “d Brldgep^t, 

Connecticut, retraining programs on the proportion °* **^^? . Jhat^rae 
(via aptitude testing) for the retraining program. He conclufes ttat one 

qMStton that has to be ensured 

with the large number of Individuals who do not quail y 
yfoxy little basic education and/or ability* 

Not very useful but does bring up problems regarding the relevance 
of retraining to those who need It most* 



Canan, James W. "A Second Chance for Hlnety Men In Norfolk," The Rejorter, 
July 16, 1964, 31. 34-36. 

A literary rather than scientific report of a retraining project at 
Norfolk Virginia, The project Included basic education as well as ca- 

tlonal training, pioneered with regard to * °SsSted 

for workers In need and allowed part-time work during training. Resulted 

in 70 of the 90 trainees finding work. 
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Clague, Ewan "The Economic Setting for the Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Program," presented at the First Conference on the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 > New York, New York: New York 
University, September 12, 1962* 

Relevant points: (1) Higher unemployment rate for mining, forestry, 

and fisheries; construction; and manufacturing* (2) More long-term unem- 
ployment in upper age brackets. (3) Immobility in older workers due to 
fact that home ownership among workers has practically doubled in last 
1/4 century; but younger workers now entering the labor force are more 
willing to move and do move four times as often as people over 45 years* 
Job guarantees would help with older people* 



Davis, R* "Retraining the Unemployed; III. Skill Improvement Training 
for Electricians and Plumbers," Monthly Labor Review * 1961, W, 
1074-1080* 

The author examines two craft union training programs designed to keep 
skilled menbers abreast of technological change* He primarily outlines 
the needs of union members which lead to the program and the technical 
aspects of the program itself* 



Dickinson, W*B*, Jr, "Retraining for New Jobs," Editorial Research Re- 
ports * 1962, II, 775-792* 

A very general discussion of the problem, the legislation directed 
at solving the problem, and obstacles to effective solution* Most relevant 
point is that people eligible for retraining programs lack basic educa- 
tional skills, i*e*, reading, writing, and simple arithmetic* Estimates 
that 50 percent of the unemployed In West Virginia lack these skills and 
states that 50 percent of relief recipients in Chicago are functionally 
illiterate* 



Elderton, Marion (Ed*), Case Studies of Unemployment * Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. 

This is a collection of accounts of the experiences of 150 unemployed 
workers and their families, written from summaries of a report schedule 
administered by the Unemployment Committee of the National Federation of 
Settlements, to persons contacting the settlement houses of the Federation* 
No attempt is made to bring the results together, or to moke generaliza- 
tions about the characteristics of the unemployed* 
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Erlcson, Anna-Selna "The Employment of Older Workers Abroad," Monthly 
Labor Review . I960, W, 270-274. 

The author gives an account of the efforts of foreign governments 
to promote hiring of older workers. The problem is handled by policies 
such as: (1) recruiting and accepting older workers for goveri^t 

ice, (2) legislation directed at specific aspects of the problem such 
as the establishment of flexible pension plans, (3) educational efforts 
directed toward employer prejudice and retraining of older workers. 



"Family Characteristics of the Long-Term Unemployed,” Labor Mark^ 
Employment Security . April 1962, 18-19. 

This article gives preliminary findings of the May 1961, Survey of 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Conq^ensatlon ClE im a n 'ts« The reporte 
findings were statistics concerning demographic characteristics of the 
claimants (e.g., 55 percent of the sample were primary or sole wage earners 

of their households). 



Flexner, Jean A, & Ritter, Ann S. "Experience Areas In 

Great Britain," Monthly Labor Review . 1957, 80, 557-504. 

The authors give a history of Britain's development and Improvement 
acts (which began In 1934) along with the changes In employment opportuni- 
ties which accompanied their enactment. 



Fried, Marc "Effects of Social Change on Mental Health," The Ameri can 
^ Journal of Orhtopsvchlatry . 1964, XXXIV , 3-28. 

This is a very general discussion of the problem of social change 
and Its effect on the Individual In terms of mental Illness. The met 
relevant finding presented here Is that interstate migrants, both Negro 
and white, have high rates of mental disorder, higher even than foreign 
bom migrants. It may also be the case that lower status migrants 
ence greater difficulty In adapting to a new environment. The data from 
which these conclusions are drawn come mostly from survey and epidemio- 
logical studies of mental Illness. 



Gegan, V.F. & Thompson, SiH. "Worker Mobility In a Labor Surplus Area," 
Monthly Labor Review . 1957, W, 1451-1456. 

This study concentrates on amount of migration both in and out of 
Harrison County, West Virginia (a labor surplus area) during 1955. Results 
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show thatf on the averages out-mlgrants were younger than non-migrants. 
Of the total number of out-mlgrants, 42 percent moved to other counties 
In West Virginia and 31 percent to neighboring states. 



Gordon, Margaret ”The Older Worker and Hiring Practices,” Monthlj^ Labor 
Review . 1959, 82, 1198-1205. 

This study Investigates employer attitudes toward the hiring of 
older workers. The author concludes that xdille age prejudice pl®V 
a part In discrimination against older workers, other factors such as the 
desire for ”new blood” In a firm with a high proportion of older workers 
and retirement policies also contribute to the problem. 



Groom, Phyllis P. "Retraining the Unemployed: I. European Government 

Programs,” Monthly Labor Review . 1961, 84, 823-828. 

This article gives brief synopsis of retraining programs In Western 
Europe with particular emphasis on Sweden and France. 



Groom, Phyllis **Retralnlng the Unemployed: II. Federal and State ^gls 

latlon on Retraining,” Monthly Labor Review . 1961, 84, 939-943. 

This article gives an overview of IVBderal and State training legis- 
lation. 



Hauser, P.M. "Differential Unemployment and Characteristics of the Unem- 
ployed In the United States, 1940-1954,” mimeograph prepared for 
Conference on Measuirement and Behavior o£ Unemployment . Unlversltles- 
Natlonal Bureau Committee ^or Economic Research, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1954. 

This report presents an analysis of unemployment rates between 1940 
and 1954. Data presented are primarily demographic. The following are 
some of the typical findings reported: Female unemployment rates are 

usually higher than unemployment rates for males. Older and younger 
(under 25 years) workers are more likely to be unemployed than those In 
the middle age range. Unemployment rates are higher for non-whites than 
for whites. In regard to marital status, unemployment rates are Iwest 
for married persons with spouses present. Rates are lowest for male heads 
of households and highest for relatives of the head of the household. 
Differential unemployment rates are also given for the kinds of Industry 
and occupation In which the worker had been employed (e.g., unemployment 
rates were about average In nondurable goods manufacturing and below 
average In finance). 
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As a simple demographic survey, this report may be dated b“t It does 
tend to articulate with the major findings from other similar surveys. 



Hayes, A.J. "Filling the Demand for Manpower," Htonthl^ Labor 
1959, 82, 160-163. 

This Is a soeech presented by the author at the Conference on tobor 
and Science in a’^anglng World held by the AFL-CIO. 

strengthening the labor supply by such means , schools! 

Ititt. expansion of apprenticeships, grants-ln-aid to technical , 

and pennon policies which allow workers to transfer pension rights from 

one company to another* 



Knupfer, Genevieve, "Portrait of the Underdog," In ®*”j. 

Li;set (Eds.), Class,. Status a^ ?S!S£L &. 5SS^,ia,||^ SHStil 
flcatlon. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953, 255-262. 

This DAoer presents a review of the literature dealing with the re- 

;r js.'; 

friendship relations, and a greater proportion of their social 
reiw?!ted Z of the?r "own kin." I^er status ^ople ^re also 

found to have traveled lesa and to show “ greater ® ['^‘^f^orson 

wX ?I2rdrar*-ririnv!s!Sl%?^^^ tSn did higher status people). 

This is primarily a review of the literature which presents a number 
of references (many of them early)* 



Kuptsln, H. “Chronic Labor Surplus Areas: ^aracter la tics and Trends,** 

Monthly Labor Review , 1959, 82, 1211-1217. 

This is a review of labor surplus areas which gives labor 
chara^!l.tl!s, Impact of the recession, and employment trends of major 

Industries* 



Lebergott, S. "Long-Term Factors In Ubor Mobility and Unemployment," 
Monthly Labor Review , 1959, 82, 876-881. 

This article presents excerpts from a paper ®"*f 

giving a historical review of unemployment and mobility from 1800 until 
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the present. Some of the factors the author presents as Inhibiting mo- 
bility ares (1) home ownership t (2) education, (3) motherhood, 

(4) decline of large-scale Immigration, and (5) the search for security. 



Miemy, W.H, *'The Problem of Depressed Areas,” Monthly Labor Review, 1957, 
80, 301-305. 

This article Investigates unemployment In New England as a result of 
the recessions of 1947 to 1949 and 1953 to 1954« The author primarily dis- 
cusses Its effect upon the community and remedial efforts undertaken by 
State and local groups. 



Muntz, R. ”The Jobless,” American Federation! st , March 1962, 1-4. 

The author argues for extended unemployment benefits and the McCarthy- 
Klng Bill. 



Riches, Naomi ”Educatlon and Work of Young People in a Labor Surplus 

Area,” Monthly Labor Review . 1957, 80, 1457-1463. 

This study compares high school graduates who did not go to college 
with school leavers (dropouts) In Harrison County, West Virginia, during 
the years 1952-1955. Author concludes that the vocational training of 
the school leavers was virtually nonexistent, their unemployment rate was 
higher than graduates, and a greater proportion of school leavers left 
the county than did graduates. Of those employed, comparable work was 
performed by graduates and dropouts. However » graduates on the average 
earned more and were more stably employed. 



Riley, H.E. ”Evolutlon In the Worker's Housing Since 1900,” Monthljg iSiSE 
Review . 1958, 81 . 854-861, 

This article gives a historical account of housing conditions and 
property ownership of factory workers from 1900-1950, Surveys show both 
Improvement In living conditions and greater home ownership over the years. 
In 1950, 51 percent of urban workers owned their own homes, many of which 
were In new suburbs. 
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RoKoff. Natalie "Recent Trends In Urban Occupational Mobility," In R. 

® B^nd?* and S.M. Llpset (Eds.) Class, Statu, gd L SSa|£| iS. 

Social S tratification . Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953, 

442-4547" 

This report presents the results of a stu^ of social mobility In 
Marion County, Indiana (Including Indianapolis). Date were 
from male applicants for marriage licenses at two the 

(1905-1912 and 1938-1941). A comparison of the mobility patterns of tne 
^“sSlL“ndlcates that In tteearller period mobility "varied consis- 
tently and directly with age" Irrespective of the distance " 
moved. For the later sample, for those :*o ”“ved lirto M 
service work, mobility decreased with age while upward ability Into 
white-collar, ootimerclal, or professional work Increased with age. 

Mould question the method (marriage license awHcants) ” 
presentatlveness of population as a whole, and (2) 
in sample over time (e.g.. In reflecting mores of 

of marriage and affluence of person at marriage). Study Is al»o IJ^^red 
in that It applies to only one small area of the 3°®*’ 

however, control for such variables as changes In job opportunities 

(e«gs, number of) over time* 



Ruttenberg, S.H. "Economic and Social Implications of Unemployment," 
Monthly Labor Review, 1959, 6i, l60-lo3. 

In a sneech presented at an AFL-CIO conference on labor, the author 
points oSt Lme economic and social problems that result from unenq>loyment. 

Schlffman, J. "Characteristics of the Long-Term Unen5>loyed," Monthly . 
Labor Review ^ 1957, 1233-1236 • 

This study presents a statistical examination of data , 

Bureau of Census which shows that "changes in long-term unemployment level 
are directly related to changes in total unemployment# 



Schlffman, J. "Employment of High School Graduates and Dropouts In 1961," 
Monthly Labor Review . 1962, 502-509 • 

The author compares high school graduates with dro^uts on a “W; 
Wide basis. His data indicate that dropouts have more 

ing work and more are employed part tiro He Liha- 

finds a high percentage of dropouts doing ""f 

sized the fact that there Is a higher dropout rate In farm "®*f 

urban areas and that problem solving efforts must be concentrated In this 

area. 
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Slotkin, Elizabeth J« "Studies of Individual Characteristics of Unem- 
ployed Workers," paper prepared for Conference on Measurement and 
Behavior of Unemployment , Universities-Natlonal Bureau Committee 
for Economic Research, Princeton, New Jersey, 1954, 

This paper presents a survey of the kinds of studies done on the 
unemployed along with some general findings. Four types of studies were 
discussed: (1) Sample census; the primary purpose of these reports is 

to determine the amount of the various types of unemployment, (2) Sfiudies 
of applicants at public employment offices; these give mainly demographic 
characteristics of the unemployed in a given area. The different hiring 
restrictions (e,g», regarding age or sex) found in different areas is also 
discussed, (3) Studies on workers following a mass layoff or plant shut- 
down; in general, these studies were unanimous in concluding that reemploy- 
ment was more difficult for older than for younger workers, that skilled 
workers often had to accept Jobs at a lower skill level, and that the 
average earnings of the group decreased, (4) Studies of post-exhaustion 
experience of unemployment insurance claiments; general results indicate 
females and older men were unemployed for the longest periods and that 
for many of the long-term unemployed savings were reduced and debts in- 
curred although only a small percentage of the cases received relief, 

A number of references were given to demographic studies. 

While the report presents little factual information, it does include 
some general criticisms of the studies in the area and a number of refer- 
ences to pre-1954 studies. 



"Social and Economic Aspects of Automation," Monthly Labor Review , 1961, 
84, 95;-960, 

This article presents excerpts from an address by Ewan Clague, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, which discusses the effects of technological 
change on unemployment. 



f) **Who are the Unemployables?" Business Week , Februaxy 9, 1963, 68-70# 

This is a journalistic report on the Michigan En^iloyment Security 
Commission interview study of 4,800 jobless workers# This report draws 
on unanalyzed data which points to the conclusion that the long-term un- 
employed individual is a demoralized and depressed person of a skill level 
below that required by existing retraining programs. 
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Wol£bein, S«L« "Gross Change in Unemployment i 1957-1959." Monthly Labor 
Review . I960, 83, lAl-144. 

This article gives the patterns o£ change In unemployment rates £rom 
month to month for the years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 



Q "Youth Unemployment," Conference Board Record . January 1964, i, 40-43. 

This Is a report o£ an Interview given by Martin R. Galnsbrugh of 
The Conference Board. Mr. Galnsbru£pi answers questions about youth un- 
employment, the labor market, and the value of education. Makes some 
general suggestions which he feels would help alleviate the problem of 
youth unemployment. 
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WHERE TO GSrr MORE INFORMATION 



Copies of this publication or additional infonnation on manpower pro- 
grams and activities may be obtained from the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Manpower Administration in Washington, D.C. Publications on manpower are 
also available from the Department's Regional Infonnation Offices at the 
addresses listed below. 



l 8 Oliver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 
3^1 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10001 
Wolf Avenue and Commerce Street, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania 17201 

Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19107 

1371 Peachtree Street, NE., Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
51 SW. First Avenue, Miami, Florida 33130 
801 Broad Street, Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44ll4 
219 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 6060k 
911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64l06 
lll4 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 75202 
300 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
California 90012 

450 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 

California 9^102 

506 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 90 IO 4 



Curtis C. Aller, Director 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training 









